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1. Freight forwarder industry, selected years, 1950-1973: 





Freight forwarders have experienced little sustained growth in tons of freight 
received since they first came under Commission regulation in 1942. The number of ship- 
ments received has fluctuated during the period and their average weight has increased. 


As shown in the following tables, 1973 tonnage was 6.8-percent higher than that 
for 1950, while the average shipment was 48.4 percent heavier. Revenues have increased in 
most years and the spread between forwarder revenues from patrons and payments to carriers 
has been widening. Increased operating expenses in recent years have more than offset 
this trend, producing comparatively smaller industry incomes. 


Table 2 shows the pattern of the expenditures for transportation and their 
relationship to the revenues received by the forwarder for transportation service. In 
1950, railroads received 69.3 percent of total forwarder transportation payments, but by 
1973 the rails were receiving only 28.3 percent. Over the same period, the share of 
total payments made for motor carrier transportation decreased by 0.4 percentage points 
to 15.5 percent, while the portion paid for pickup and delivery service increased by 16 
points to 29.5 percent of total expenditure. The share paid for other transportation, 
for the most part representing air service, also shows a rapid growth in recent years. 
While the distribution of payments among various modes was shifting, the difference 
between the transportation revenues received by forwarders and their expenditures for 
purchased transportation widened. Purchases equalled 76.0 percent of revenues in 1950, 
70.9 percent in 1960, and 68.1 percent in 1973. 


Revenues and expenses for freight forwarder operations have grown almost con- 
tinuously over the last 20 years, but the relationship between them has varied consider- 
ably, as is shown by the data in Table 3. The operating ratio dropped 6.11 percentage 
points in 1973 from a 1970 high of 98.35. Employment in the industry moved irregularly, 
over the period shown, except for 1973 which showed a large increase over 1972. By 1973 
employee compensation had fallen to 41.7 percent of the total operating expenses compared 
to 57.6 percent in 1950. The 1970 deficit in net income, shown in Table 3, was the first 
such loss for the industry as a whole in its 31 years under regulation, but recovered to 
a profit in the last 3 years. Losses were posted by 29 of the 110 firms reporting in 
1973, compared to 22 in 1972. The firms with losses received 26.6 percent of the industry 
forwarder revenues. Among them were 7 forwarders which accounted for 21.9 percent of the 
industry revenues and reported total net losses of $9.0 million. The 22 smaller firms 
experienced losses in 1973 totaling $2.8 million. 


The data in Table 4 relate to the financial condition of class A freight for- 
warders. Shareholders’ equity, comprising capital stock, proprietorial capital, and 
total surplus, rose from $53.2 million in 1972 to $57.3 million in 1973. Total assets 
grew by $52.7 million in 1973, while the total liabilities increased only $43.6 million. 
"Other" liabilities include reserves, deferred credits, and several capital stock items. 


The two ratios in Table 5 have often been used as economic indicators for the 
freight forwarder industry. The first is the ratio of net revenue from forwarder 
operations, less transportation taxes, to net investment in transportation property plus 
working capital. Before 1973 this ratio had been relatively high when related to com- 
parable ratios for other modes; a result of the relatively small forwarder investment in 
carrier property.’ The ratio decreased to 34.77 percent in 1973 from 36.23 percent in 
1972. The record ratio, comparing net or ordinary income to shareholders’ equity, shows 
that this measure of the industry's profitability has generally ranged well above 20 
percent during recent years, with the exception of 1970 when net income recorded a deficit. 





‘Comparison of Tables 4 and 5 show that prior to 1971 net investment in transportation 
represented less than one-third of the total investment base including working capital. 





Table 1 


Tons of freight and number of shipments received 
by class A freight forwarders,’ selected years, 1950-1973 





Tons of freight Number of 


Average weight 
received from shippers shipments received 


per shipment 





Thousands Thousands Pounds 
1950 4,204 18,927 
1955 4,697 25,2594 
1960 4,100 23,120 
1965 3,994 16,142 
1966 4,501 17,663 
1967 4,352 16,630 
1968 4,503 16,791 
1969 4,443 15,519 
1970 4,203 13,454 
1971 3,641 53,2324 
1972 4,255 14,133 
1973 4,489 13,624 


444 
372 
355 
495 
510 
523 
536 
S73 
625 
655 
602 
659 





‘Class A forwarders are those with annual forwarder revenues of $100,000 or more. 


Source: Transport Statistics in the United States 
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Based on quarterly data submitted to the Commission by forwarders, the 
number of class A freight forwarders increased from 106 in 1973 to 116 in 1974, total 
weight of shipments handled and number of shipments increased 14.2 and 7.8 percent, 
respectively. However, increases in average pounds per shipment and average charges per 
hundred pounds resulted in an increase of 26.7 percent in transportation revenues. Total 
transportation purchased from carriers handling forwarder traffic was $802.8 million in 
1974, up 28.7 percent from 1973. Incidental revenues increased 45.9 percent producing 
total operating revenues of $370.3 million, up 23.6 percent. Operating expenses rose by 


$60.9 million, resulting in an increased net revenue from forwarder operations of $38.5 
million as compared with $28.6 million in 1973. 


Transportation revenues, transportation purchased, operating 
revenues and expenses, and selected operating statistics, 
class A freight forwarders,' 1974 and 1973 








Thousands 
Item 1974 1973 ene 
change 

Transportation revenue $1,143,259 $902,653 26.7 
Transportation purchased:* 

Railroad transportation 248,916 205,102 21.4 

Motor transportation 104,360 80,082 30.3 

Water transportation 56,396 37,738 49.4 

Pickup, delivery, and transfer 223,671 170,999 30.8 

Other 169,423 129,656 30.7 

Total transportation purchased 802, 766 623,577 28.7 
Incidental revenues 29,766 20,395 45.9 
Total operating revenues 370,259 299,471 23.6 

Total operating expenses 331,727 270, 862 22.5 
Ordinary income before income taxes 33,295 24,136 37.9 
Ordinary income after income taxes 19,498 12,536 35.5 
Net income 19,682 10,204 92.9 
Tons of freight received 

from shippers 4,597 4,027 14.2 
Number of shipments received 

from shippers 12,765 11, 844 7.8 
Average charge per 100 pounds $ 12.43 $ Ti.2 10.9 
Average pounds per shipment 720 680 5.9 





*Debit or reverse item. 
1 Forwarders having revenues of $100,000 or more per annum. 


Source: Bureau of Accounts, Statement No. 950. 
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Carloading trends, length of haul, and average carload, class I railroads, selected 
years, 1963-1974: 











Trends in rail freight carloading, revenue ton miles, average tonnage per car- 
load, and length of haul for class I railroads, are shown in the following tables. Tank 
and refrigerator cars owned by private car companies are not included in Table 1, nor is 
carload traffic o 


riginating on certain class II railroads, although loadings of cars . - 
owned by class I] 


railroads are included in total carloadings. Consequently, the data 
are useful in describing trends rather than absolute levels in a specific year. 


The total number of cars loaded declined by 8.9 percent between 1963 and 1974 - a 
and the number of cars owned or leased by class I railroads decreased by 8.6 percent. 
Significantly, boxcars loaded declined by 39.1 percent over the same period. 


The substan resulted in part from a shift in 








tial decline in boxcar loadings 
om boxcars to flat cars (TOFC) j ed hopper cars, and the virtual dis- 
e of LCL traffic. During the p 1974 the number of flat and hopper 
jed increased by 82.7 and 138.9 ectively. 





3.9 percent between 1963-1974, the 
percent, reflecting increases in ' 

Utilization of the fleet has | 
operational changes. 






Although the number of ca 
revenue ton miles of class I railro 






















































Table 1 


Number of cars loaded, number of cars owned or leased by type of car, class I railroads, and ratio of loadings to cars owned--selected years 





Type of Car 1963 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 





Number of cars loaded 


All box 10, 569,690 8,277,168 7,741,592 7,194,196 7,198,851 7,248,428 6,436,159 

Refrigerator 1,103,906 1,110,633 1,117,344 1,057,480 1,082,306 1,069,631 1,006, 708 

Gondola 3,544,109 3,129,361 3,005,218 2,731,351 2,814,672 3,076,628 3,022,444 

e Hopper, except LO 9,553,935 9,676,539 9,339,204 8,435,511 8,425,174 8,759,515 8,672,290 
Covered hopper, LO 1, 313,685 2,412,178 2,520,099 2,566, 326 2,855,655 3,051,290 3,138,557 

Stock 167,332 69,101 51,606 37,604 30,713 32,345 24,874 

Flat 1,813,416 3,176,284 3,056,489 3,091,741 3,294,273 3,496,653 3,313,760 

Tank 1,684,696 1,547,960 1,437,458 1,302,063 1,341, 502 1,418,956 1,423,529 

° Other 854,145 990,105 876,410 797,287 812,509 823,813 837,417 

q Total 30,604,914 30,389,129 29,145,420 27,213,559 27,855,655 28,977,259 27,875,738 


Total (less refrigs. 
& tanks) 27,816,312 27,730,536 26,590,618 24,854,016 25,431,847 26,488,672 25,445,501 


Owned or leased by type of car! 


All box 637,775 550,844 546,073 536,361 524,444 519,812 510,207 503,592 
Refrigerator’ 29,291 52,535 55,068 53,813 65,471 66,709 73,023 72,222 
Gondola 249,618 197,087 192,238 187,429 183,512 186, 381 183,805 182,157 
Hopper, except Lo 443, 784 410,508 394,204 388,492 386 , 482 379,461 360,592 349,681 
Covered hopper, LO 69,106 122,566 125,867 130,954 138,099 142,309 151,155 155,281 
Stock 26,190 14,964 11,797 10,189 8,687 6,529 5,215 4,898 
Flat 54,125 68,558 71,498 75,622 76,976 94,610 99,567 98,612 
Tank? 6,030 4,717 4,541 4,021 3,706 3,271 3,354 3,333 
Other 36,452 36,441 36,904 36,462 35,034 34,235 31,301 31,466 
Total 2,552,371 1,458,220 1,438,190 1,423,343 1,422,411 1,433,317 1,418,219 1,401,242 
Avg. carrying capacity 56.31 65.62 67.19 68.4 69.6 70.5 71.5 


Total (less refrigs. 
& tanks) 1,517,050 1,400,968 1,378,581 1,365,509 1,353,234 1,363,337 1,341,842 1,325,687 


Ratio of loadings to number 
of cars owned or leased 














All box 16.57 15.03 14.18 13.41 13.73 13.94 12.61 
Refrigerator’ 37.69 21.14 20.29 19.65 16.53 16.03 13.79 
Gondola 14.20 15.88 15.63 14.57 15.34 16.51 16.44 
Hopper, except LO 21.53 23.57 23.69 21.71 21.80 23.08 24.05 
Covered hopper, LO 19.01 19.68 20.02 19.60 20.68 21.59 20.76 
Stock 6.39 4.62 4.37 3.69 3.54 4.95 4.77 
Flat (including TOFC) 33.50 46.33 42.75 40.88 42.80 36.96 33.28 
Tank 279.39 328.12 316.55 323.82 361.98 433.80 424.43 
Other 23.43 27.17 23.75 21.87 23.19 24.06 26.75 
Total 19.71 20.84 20.27 19.12 19.58 20.22 19.66 
; Total (less refrigs. 
i & tanks) 18. 34 19.79 19.29 18.20 18.79 19.43 18.96 
' 
i ‘Does not include Canadian RR owned. 
2Does not include private car lines. 
' 30 approximately 396,000 cars in the private car lines fleet as of December 31, 1973, about 49 percent were tank (149,426) and refrigerator 
; (42,182). Hence, ratios for these car types are inflated to the extent cars are included in the carloadings and excluded in the “owned 
f 


and leased" cars reported by the railroads. 


Source: Association of American Railroads. 











Table 2 


Revenue ton miles, average haul, 
and tonnage per loaded freight car, class I railroads, 
selected years, 1963-1974 








Average haul 





‘tame Revenue ie yey Tons per carload : 
ton miles system originated | 
Billtons Miles | 

1963 621.7 483.82 46.7 

1968 744.5 519.82 51.8 

1969 767.9 521.12 $3.1 

1970 762.5 515.05 54.9 

1971 739.4 531.82 ne Oy 2 

1972 776.9 537.48 36..5 

1973 851.8 556.36 56.7 

1974p 853.9 557.88 58.0 





p Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Accounts: tons per carload computed by Association of American 
Railroads. 


3. Car miles and miles of road operated in rail freight and passenger service, selected 
years, 1960-1974: 








The statistics on road mileage, traffic volume, and density of the freight and 
passenger operations of class I railroads are shown in the accompanying table. Between 
1960 and 1974, the increase of 9.1 percent in freight car miles accompanies an increase 
of 49.2 percent in freight ton miles, reflecting a 47.4-percent increase in average 
loads per car. The general trend of increasing freight traffic moving over somewhat 


fewer road miles is pointed up by the 58.7-percent increase in density as measured by 
ton miles per mile of road. 


Passenger service car miles decreased by 73.5 percent during the same period, 
in response to declining patronage and reduction or elimination of passenger service by 
many class I railroads. Beginning May 1, 1971, the rail passenger service was taken over 
by the National Railroad Passenger Corporation (Amtrak). The 51.4-percent fewer revenue 
passenger miles, 1974 compared to 1960, were traveled on vassenger road mileage which was 


shortened by 67.5 percent, resulting in a 48.9-percent increase in passenger service 
density. 
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4. Measures of rail freight traffic and car use, selected years, 1939-1974: 





Indicators of freight car use by class I railroads for selected years are 
shown in the following table. The statistics of loaded and empty car miles, revenue car- 
loads originated, revenue and nonrevenue ton miles, and aggregate capacity apply to cars 
owned and leased by class I railroads. Although cars owned by class II railroads and 
others also contribute to freight traffic, class I figures are considered satisfactory 
for the purpose of determining trends. 


The following are measures of car use: (1) the percentage of total car miles 
which are loaded; (2) the ratio of revenue ton miles to revenue and nonrevenue ton miles 
per ton of aggregate freight car capacity. The same measure for individual roads or 
areas of use may differ considerably from the average figures shown in the table because j 
of differences in length of haul, which affect the ton miles per carloading; use of 
specialized cars adapted to customer needs rather than general use, which influence 
loaded mileage; and assignment of cars to a particular route of service, which affects 
the utilization of cars. 





Revenue ton miles per revenue carload originated have shown a steady increase 
since 1947, reflecting larger roads and the considerably longer average hauls reported 
in this issue of Transport Economics. Revenue carloads originated in 1974 were 3.0 
percent below the previous year, and revenue ton miles decreased 0.3 percent. 





In 1974, the proportion of loaded to total car miles was 57.2 percent, down 
slightly from the 57.7 percent in 1973. Effective use of capacity, measured in ton miles 
produced per ton capacity, almost doubled between 1939 and 1943 under the pressure of 
war needs, then declined until 1959, and has fluctuated in recent years with a 2.7 per- 
cent drop occurring in 1974 over 1973. 
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5. Piggyback traffic movements, selected years: 





Class I railroads 





The number of trailers and containers originating by class I railroads in their 
piggyback operations rose from 2,509 thousand units in 1973 to 2,568 thousand in 1974, or 
by 2.4 percent. Total number of units received from connecting railroads (including 
overhead traffic) increased 4.3 percent over 1973. Plan II 1/2 continued to be the most 
advantageous piggyback arrangement utilized by class I railroads. Plan II 1/2 accounted 
for 54.2 percent of units originating on line, and 61.1 percent received from connecting 
carriers and terminated on respondents' lines. 


In 1974, the net tons originating on line increased 9.8 percent over 1973. Net 
tons received from connecting lines, either terminated on line or delivered to connecting 
railroads, increased 9.3 percent over the same period. 


Gross piggyback revenues originated in year 1974 were up 14.0 percent--$846.8 
million compared to $742.9 million in 1973. Plan II 1/2 accounted for 48 percent of total 
revenues by plan. Total revenues received from connecting railroads increased 10.3 
percent during the corresponding period. 


Class I motor carriers 





The number of trailers and containers tendered by class I motor carriers to rail- 
roads by plan (except plan V) for piggyback movements dropped from 332,198 units in 1973 
to 260,833 units in 1974, or by 21.5 percent (see Table 4). Among the class I motor 
carriers of property, plans I and II 1/2 were the most popular method and captured 49.6 
and 42.1 percent, respectively, of the total. Plan V trailers and containers decreased 
3.1 percent, from 35,243 in 1973 to 34,154 in 1974. The number of tons originated by 
motor carriers under plans I and II 1/2 accounted for 48.8 and 42.7 percent of total ton- 
nage delivered to railroads. Tons originated by plan decreased 17.0 percent from the 1973 
period, and total tons including plan V decreased 16.4 percent over the same period. 


Class A freight forwarders 





The use of piggyback service by freight forwarders in 1974 increased by 1.6 per- 
cent or 7,809 trailer and container units over 1973 (see Table 5). All individual plans 
showed increases over 1973 with the exception of a slight decrease in plan II 1/2. 
Although plan II 1/2 continues to be the principal piggyback plan used by freight for- 
warders (46.2 percent) its relative importance has been declining since 1972. Plan IV 
continues to be the second most important plan used. 


The number of tons originated by forwarders, following the general progression of 
the number of trailersand containers originated, also increased by some 5 percent or 210.4 
thousand tons over 1973 totals (see Table 6). Forwarder piggyback payments to railroads 


in 1974 likewise increased by roughly 23 percent, or $32.0 million over the previous year 
(see Table 7). 


Class A water carriers and maritime carriers 





In 1974, a total of 126,903 trailer and container units were reported as being 
terminated by class A water carriers and maritime carriers, the largest number ever 
recorded since reporting began in 1964 (see Table 8). The increase in total units was also 
accompanied by significant gains in both tons and revenue during 1974 (see Tables 9 & 10). 
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Table 4 


Trailers and containers and net tons reported by 
elass I motor carriers of property, ptggyback traffic by plan, 
years 1974 and 1973 














Number of trailer Net tons 
and container units (000) 
1974 1973 1974 1973 
Piggyback traffic originated--trailers 
and containers delivered to railroads, 
except plan V units 
Plan I 129,317 159,931 1,825 2,173 
Plan II 4,595 5,680 81 96 
Plan II 1/2 109, 767 146, 346 1,595 1,983 
Plan III 10,099 11,210 4153 146 
NEC, except plan V 7,055 9,931 84 108 
Total, except plan V 260,833 332,198 3,738 4,506 
Piggyback traffic--plan V 
Trailers and Containers 
Delivered to railroads 26,443 25,451 332 334 
Received from railroads Seti 10,092 77 129 
Total plan V 34,154 35,243 409 454 
Total railroad piggyback 294,987 367,441 4,147 4,960 
Containers included in total 9,298 5.123 118 73 
Use of connecting or underlying water service 
Joint-rate or plan V type movements 
Delivered to water carriers 30 ,640 36,337 562 603 
Received from water carriers 33,595 36,071 590 613 
Total, joint rate or plan V 64,235 72,408 1,152 1,216 
NEC, or unknown 551 806 7 12 
Total water-carrier piggyback 64, 786 73,214 5,259 1,228 
Containers included in total 49,935 51,265 934 867 
Steamship pier traffic--loaded 
trailers and containers in line-haul 
motor service with prior or sub- 
sequent water movement: 
To steamship piers 
Coastwise and intercoastal 
Trailers 1,274 1,431 7 14 
Containers 10,834 10,038 165 158 
Total, coastwise and intercoastal 12,108 11,469 172 172 
(Continued) 





a. 3G 


(Continued) 











Number of trailer Net tons 
and container units (000) 
“1974 1973 1974 1973 
Other water carrier movements 
Trailers 2,180 2,906 38 51 
Containers 16,635 27,729 259 453 
Total, other movements 18,815 30,635 297 504 
Total, to steamship piers 30,923 42,104 469 676 
From steamship piers 
Coastwise and intercoastal 
Trailers 849 205 15 3 
Containers 4,593 7,203 64 Li7 
Total, coastwise and intercoastal 5,442 7,408 79 120 
Other water carrier movements 
Trailers 1,371 1,417 21 22 
Containers 9,456 12212 138 183 
Total, other movements 10,627 13,628 159 205 
Total, from steamship piers 16,069 21,036 238 325 
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Table 8 


Trailers and containers terminated by class A water carriers and maritime carriers, 
fishyback traffie by plan, 
years 1972-74 








1972 1973 1974 
Total 102,776 117,272 126,903 
Unit loads - total 93,411 107,865 119,461 
Plan II type 47,180 34,567 23,340 
Plan V type 46,231 73,298 96,121 
Consolidated shipments 9,365 9,407 7,442 


-- Percent of total units terminated -- 





Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Unit loads - total 90.9 92.0 94.1 

Plan II type 45.9 29.5 18.4 

Plan V type 45.0 62.5 era 

Consolidated shipments 9.1 8.0 5.9 
Table 9 


Net tons terminated by class A water carriers and maritime carriers, 
fishyback traffic by plan, 
years 1972-74 








1972 1973 1974 
Total 1,779,981 2,054,682 2,600,775 
Unit loads - total 1,699,588 1,936,510 2,492,073 
Plan II type 914,070 603, 888 392,676 
Plan V type 785,518 1,332,622 2,099, 397 
Consolidated shipments 80, 393 118,172 108, 702 


-- Percent of net tons terminated -—- 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Unit loads - total 95.5 94.2 95.8 
Plan II type 51.4 29.3 15.1 
Plan V type 44.1 64.9 80.7 
Consolidated shipments &.5 5.8 4.2 





oe ee 








Gross revenue of terminations reported by class A 
fishyback traf fi 
years 1972-74 


Table 10 


by plan, 
lA 
(a 


Thousands of dollars 


water carriers and maritime carriers, 








1972 1973 1974 
Total 99 ,533.0 104,180. 150, 941. ! 
Unit loads - total 88,291.9 89,517. 132,795. 
Plan II type 46,094.7 27,745. 11. 797. 
Plan V type 42,197.2 61,772. 120,998. 
Consolidated shipments ky. ee 14,662. 18,145. 
-- Percent of gross revenue -- 
Total 100.0 100. 100. 
Unit loads - total 88.7 85. 88. 
Plan II type 46.3 26. 7. 
Plan V type 42.4 59. 80. 
Consolidated shipments 2 PS 14. i2. 




















Table 11 


Total number of piggyback units and containers 
moved by freight forwarders and water carriers, 
years 1964-1974 














Thousands 
Total Total Total 
Year trailers/containers A sagen Index participation 
reported (percent) 
Freight forwarders 
1964 119.8 21.3 100.0 9 
1965 163.1 14.5 128.7 9 
1966 201.3 15.8 140.1 8 
1967 23.4 14.3 127.0 6 
1968 242.8 10.0 88.6 4 
1969 225.6 2.3 20.0 1 
1970 232.3 3.3 29.4 1 
1971 199.3 us 39.8 2 
1972 217.5 5.9 Seve 3 
1973 261.3 a 48.7 2 
1974 265.4 5a 46.9 2 
Water and maritime carriers 
1964 76.7 67.2 100.0 88 
1965 70.2 59.9 89.0 85 
1966 80.5 6F 2 99.8 83 
1967 58.4 49.1 73.0 84 
1968 50.9 40.5 60.3 80 
1969 69.8 57.4 85.4 82 
1970 82.8 68.6 101.9 83 
1971 80.0 69.9 103.9 87 
1972 102.8 87.8 130.7 85 
1973 7.3 95.8 142.6 82 
1974 126.9 108.7 161.8 86 





6. The price index for railroad freight: 





The accompanying chart and table revise and update the Railroad Freight Price 
Index recently developed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), reported initially in 
the most recent issue of Transport Economics. The index measures monthly changes in the 
average price of transporting all freight by rail. Breakdowns by selected commodity 


groups are published by BLS in Table 14 of their monthly publication Wholesale Prices and 
Price Indexes. 











The total railroad freight index for July shows a 5.6-percent increase from the 
June 1975 level. This reflects the 5-percent general rate increase granted in Ex Parte 
No. 313, and the removal of some of the holddowns and flagouts initially required by the 
Commission in its order in Ex Parte No. 310 on autos, lumber, and some farm products. 


However, some holddowns, particularly on lumber, have continued to remain in effect 
voluntarily. 


Any inquiries or comments regarding this index should be addressed to Mrs. 
Carolyn S. Fehd, Office of Prices and Living Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D.C. 20212. 
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